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OPERATION FOR CANCER OF THE LOWER LIP. 
By W. B. Dodson, M.D., Surgeon to the L. M. Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. Surrey, aged about 50 years, a native of the north of England, 
was admitted into the Hospital, July 27th, 1842. 

Habits regular, and general health good ; followed the seas fifteen or 
twenty years ; has been a resident of Kentucky, in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, four or five years. , | 

About eighteen months since, a small wart, apparently of the common 
kind, appeared upon the upper surface of the under lip, above the mesial 
line ; he plucked it out, and it was soon reproduced, and so on a great 
number of times; when at length it assumed a violent inflammatory ac- 
tion, which in the course of a few weeks resulted in extensive ulceration, 
and frequent hemorrhage ; the general health being very much impaired. 
It made rapid progress, being developed to a revolting appearance in the 
short space of ten or twelve weeks, during which time faith, herbs, roots, 
&c., were resorted to without benefit. 

The patient was placed upon the operating table with his head ele- 
vated——a skilful assistant stationed behind him to control the hemorrhage 
by making steady and firm pressure with his fingers upon each arteria 
facialis where it turns up over the inferior maxillary. ‘The mass of 
diseased lip was removed by an incision from each angle of the mouth, 
resembling in shape the letter V, and meeting at the symphysis of the 
chin. The hemorrhage was arrested by torsion, after which the parts 
were examined, the wound cleansed, and the edges, nearly the whole 
extent, approximated by the interrupted suture ; but union by the first in- 
tention did not take place, owing to the extreme debility, and deterioration 
of the patient’s health. 

Before the operation, pulse 86, and tranquil ; immediately after, 96. 

28th, A. M.—Pulse 80; skin cool; rested well, but did not sleep 
much; took a dose of morphine; the lip feels more comfortable than 
was expected. 

29th.—Slept pretty well last night; pulse 80, and regular. 

30th.—Did not rest well last night, but suffered little or no pain ; 
pulse 76. 

August 1st.—Removed the pins; the inferior part of the wound 
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310 Operation for Cancer of the Lower Lip. 
presents a very unfavorable appearance, emitting considerable fetor. 
Cleansed the surface of the wound thoroughly with warm water, after 
which a weak solution of chloride of soda was applied, dressed with dry 
lint, secured with adhesive straps; pulse 84. A nutritious diet and wine 
prescribed. 

2d.—A very favorable change has taken place in the appearance of 
the wound since yesterday—is granulating—discharge very much im- 
proved in quality. : 

2d.—Pulse 85 ; had slight diarrhoea last night, otherwise rested very 
well; bread and milk poultice to the lip; beef tea to be given freely 
through the day. 

4th.—Rested well last night without an opiate; wound looks well ; 
dressed with dry lint and adhesive straps. : 

5th.— Pulse 80; did not rest well last night, without being able to 
assign any particular cause for being restless; both the wound and the 
discharge have a favorable appearance—the latter being quite copious ; 
says he feels very well; looks improved, and was reading a book when 
entered the ward. 

6th and 7th.—Doing very well. 

Sth.—Slept well last night ; changed the dressing from lint to that of 
a bread and milk poultice, for the purpose of promoting a more luxuriant 
growth of granulations. 

9th.—Feels very well; the same treatment continued. 

10th.—Doing well; poultice continued. 

11th.—The same as yesterday. 

12th and 13th.—About the same. : 

14th.—Rested well last night under the influence of an opiate; de- 
scribes slight darting pains, now and then, from the inferior part of the 
wound (he says very slight and not frequent) ; a small tuft of fungus has 
sprung up in the inferior part of the chasm, it is feared of a malignant 
character, indicative of a return of the former disease. 

15th.—Feels well ; the fungus has increased, particularly on the right 
side ; poultice omitted and dry cotton applied, secured by adhesive straps, 
making slight compression. 

16th.—Slept about an hour last night ; fungus slightly diminished. 

17th.-—Rested better last night ; fungus diminished. 

18th.—Slept very well last night; fungus rather less than yesterday. 

20th.—Still diminishing. 

22d.—Had some smarting pain in the lip yesterday ; did not sleep so 
well last night. 

24th.—The fungus less than when I saw him last. 

26th.—Complains of a little tightness in the right side of the lip where 
the upper pin passed through it. 

28th.—Rested well last night ; fungus nearly disappeared. 

September 1st.—The ward was transferred to Professor Gross, by 
whom the patient was discharged, cured, in a few days; and has re- 


mained free from any indication of a return of the disease up to the 
present time. 
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A subsequent operation was performed in October last, to remedy a 
slight defect which resulted from the first. A chasm or semi-lunar notch 
existed, on the right side, just three fourths of an inch in length, and three 
sixteenths of an inch in depth at the centre, through which the saliva was 
prone to escape, especially in the cold season. 

Two modes of operating were proposed, and the probable results fully 
explained to the patient. First, by detaching the lip from the jaw, ele- 
vating and securing it appropriately with adhesive straps and bandage ; 
and the head bowed towards the sternum, and secured in that position un- 
til re-union was accomplished. The result of this operation was fully 
anticipated and thoroughly explained to the patient, notwithstanding he 
preferred it to the following, which was recommended, and to which he 
voluntarily said he would submit should the first fail. 

The second mode, and the one insisted upon, was to make an incision 
parallel with the base of the lower jaw and the mouth, when closed, 
about midway between the two, and of a sufficient length to admit of 
dissecting the lip from its adhesions (which were loose and cellular) ex- 
cept at the point of deficiency, elevate it sufficiently, and secure it thus 
by an appropriate dressing until re-union should take place; leaving the 
chasm made by the horizontal incision to fill up by the granulating 
process. 

It is fair to state that the operation as performed was apparently suc- 
cessful, but owing to the rigidity of the cicatrix and its loose attachment, 
the lip gradually gained, to some extent, its former position. 

The deficiency in the lip at the present time is very inconsiderable.— 
Western Lancet. 


DUPUYTREN AND ROUX’S TREATMENT OF SURGICAL DISEASES. 


[A work on the Principal Medical Institutions, &c., of France, Italy 
and Germany, by Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S., has lately been published in 
Pome The following remarks on Dupuytren and Roux are copied 
rom it.] 

In M. Dupuytren, for many years the principal surgeon of this Hos- 
pital, were presented a tact and quickness in seizing indications of treatment, 
joined to a precision of diagnosis, and a dexterity in the performance of ope- 
rations, rarely met with. By his genius, the pathology of several diseases, 
formerly but little understood, was elucidated, and the advantages of 
many improved methods of treating surgical disease which he employed, 
have, since his death, become more manifest. Although a knowledge of 
the opinions of this celebrated professor is pretty extensively diffused by 
the publication of his Lecons Orales, yet the following brief sketch of 
his views on some important diseases, may prove acceptable to those who 
have been debarred from the perusal of his work. 

The nervous or traumatic delirium, which frequently supervenes on ac- 
cidents and operations, and which, like delirium tremens, is marked by in- 
somnia, continual restlessness, and absence of fever, was treated by M. 
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Dupuytren by enemata of a small quantity of mucilaginous liquid, con- 
taining from six to twenty drops of laudanum, repeated three or four 
times, if the symptoms persisted, at intervals of six hours. This small 
quantity of laudanum, so administered, produces a more marked effect 
than three times as much taken by the mouth, and seldom fails to induce 
sleep, after the failure of other means. This kind of delirium leaves no 
traces of its existence after death; it most usually occurs in men of a 
nervous habit, and occasionally in women, but has not been observed in 
children. 

Wounds of arteries, if recent, are best treated by placing a ligature on 
the vessel between the wounded part and the heart. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is when the artery is wounded near the extremity of the 
limb ; in which case, in consequence of its free communication with in- 
osculating branches, it is requisite to place a ligature both above and be- 
low the wounded part. A similar proceeding is required when the lesion 
of the vessel is of long standing, as the edges of the wound are then in- 
capable of adhesion. 

Gonorrhceal ophthalmia mostly occurs from inoculation, but may su- 
pervene on suppression of the urethral discharge, especially if the patient 
have been at the same time exposed to cold or other exciting causes of 
ophthalmia. It should be treated by general and local depletion, revul- 
sives and emollient lotions. ‘These measures are, however, insufficient, 
unless combined with the insufflation of a pinch of finely-levigated calomel, 
upon the ocular and palpebral conjunctiva, once or twice a day. One 
or two drops of laudanum should also be dropped between the eyelids in 
the evening. The purulent ophthalmia of infants is essentially the same 
disease, and should be treated in a similar manner. Strumous ophthal- 
mia was considered by M. Dupuytren to depend on inflammation of the 
retina, and was treated by the internal administration of belladonna, com- 
bined with other means indicated by the symptoms. From three to eight 
grains of the powder, or from one to three grains of the extract of bella- 
donna, were divided into six doses ; the patient took one of these every 
two hours ; to prevent narcotism, either general or local, Seltzer water 
was generally administered at the same time. 

Gangrena senilis is not, as its name would imply, restricted to old_per- 
sons. M. Dupuytren has termed the disease gangrene symptomatique, 
believing it to depend upon inflammation and consequent obliteration of 
the arteries of the limb—ossification of the vessels, to which it was for- 
merly ascribed, being only an accidental coincidence; the treatment con- 
sisted in venesection, repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms, 
low diet, cooling beverage, opium and other sedatives, with emollient 
cataplasms, to the affected part. By this treatment the average mor- 
tality is said to be as one to four. Previous to amputating a part affected 
with long-standing disease, M. Dupuytren frequently established suppura- 
tion by means of blisters on some distant point. It was also his prac- 
tice, after amputations, to wait an hour, sometimes longer, before dressing 
the stump; by this plan union by the first intention took place more 
readily, and the likelihood of hemorrhage was diminished. 
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In prolapsus ani, M. Dupuytren excised two, three, or inore folds of 
the skin on the margin of the anus, on either side. A similar operation 
was recommended by Mr. Hey. No dressing is required, and the recur- 
rence of the disease is effectually prevented. : 

Fissures at the margin of the anus may be divided into three kinds :— 
Ist, those external to the sphincter, which are not very painful, and do 
not occasion spasmnodic contraction ; 2d, those situated within tie sphinc- 
ter, affecting principally the mucous membrane—this kind causes tenes- 
mus, and great pain, especially on the patient’s going to stool ; 3d, those 
placed on the same level as the sphincter, are more serious and painful 
than the other kinds, which may generally be cured by simple dressings, 
emollient lotions and sedative applications ; whereas this variety requires 
the division of the sphincter on the fissure. M. Dupuytren was in the 
habit of prescribing an ointment composed of extract of belladonna and 
acetate of lead, of each a drachm to an ounce of lard, for alleviating the 
pain in these diseases. 

M. Dupuytren preferred excision to the ligature for the removal of ute- 
rine polypi, in consequence of the greater facility with which the former 
is efiected, and the few inconveniences it occasions when compared with 
the latter method. The patient being placed in the same position as for 
lithotomy, a speculum is introduced into the vagina, so as to exhibit the 
tumor, which is then seized with a strong four-hooked tenaculum, with 
long handles (pinces de museaux ), and gradually brought down through 
the inferior orifice of the vagina, the patient being recommended during 
the traction to strain as if in labor; on the division of the pedicle, the 
uterus immediately regains its usual situation. The operation is not in 
general very painful, and bleeding to any extent very rarely occurs. 

M. Roux is justly considered as one of the most expert operators in 
Europe, and is the author of several works and memoirs on various 
points of surgery ; he has simplified and facilitated the performance of some 
operations formerly but seldom undertaken, on account of the difficulties 
which they presented, as staphyloraphy, perineoraphy, &c. His manner 
towards patients is kind and considerate. M. Roux, however, in common 
with the majority of French surgeons, has seldom recourse to medicine in 
the treatment of surgical disease; hence, in my opinion, the greater num- 
ber of operations, and the greater mortality among the operated in Pa- 
risian than in British hospitals. During the periods of my attendance 
in his wards, several interesting cases have fallen under my observation, 
afew of which I have recorded, as serving to illustrate his practice. 
Among others, was a fracture of the neck of the thigh bone, in a female 
aged seventy, in which the double inclined plane was used. Although 
M. Roux believes that this fracture unites by bone, yet in this instance, 
on account of the age of the patient, he contented hinself with keeping 
the limb at rest until the pain and swelling subsided, after which she 
was allowed to get about on crutches, as recommended in similar cases 
by Sir A. Cooper. In fractures of the leg the limb is placed in the 
extended position, the ordinary apparatus, viz., the many-tailed bandage, 
and a junk, formed by a broad piece of linen cloth, passing beneath, and 
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enclosing narrow lateral splints, which are approximated to the limb, and 
fixed by tape bands ; long compresses, or bags filled with chaff of oats, 
being placed within them, to prevent undue pressure. M. Roux (and, 
indeed, most of the Parisian surgeons) applies the dressings himself in 
important cases, and especially excels in the application of bandages. 
Dressings are for the most part simple; a linen rag, perforated with 
holes, and smeared with cerate, is applied to suppurating wounds, over 
this charpie, to absorb the matter, unless when this is too abundant, ot 
the state of the wound requires it, in which cases poultices are employed. 
M. Roux prefers lithotomy in cases of stone, using the gorget or bistouri 
caché. In fistula ani he exercises the fistulous tract, after division of the 
sphincter: considering that this method prevents the recurrence of the 
disease. He operates for cataract exclusively by extraction, and only at 
stated seasons. One of the last operations which I had an opportunity 
of seeing M. Roux perform, was for a carcinomatous tumor of the 
tongue, seated near its root. As the part could not be reached by the 
mouth, the soft parts were divided beneath the lower jaw, by incisions 
extending laterally along the bone, and the tongue with the tumor drawn 
out beneath with the pinces de museaux. ‘The diseased portion was 
then excised, and the wound was closed by sutures. The patient lost a 
good deal of blood, and fainted during the operation ; he did not survive 
more than three days. A similar operation was performed with success 
by the professor of surgery at Pisa, Regnoli, which induced M. Roux to 
adopt it in this instance. 


CASE OF PLACENTAL PRESENTATION. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medica] and Surgical Journal.) 


SepTeMBER 19th, 1843.—Mrs. S. T. has been very unwell since the 
fifth month of gestation, and has expected to be confined between the 
first and fifteenth of next month. It is her fifth pregnancy, three of 
which terminated at the full period, and one (the first) by abortion early 
in the fourth month. No serious hemorrhage has attended either of the 
previous labors. 1 was called to her first, July 6th, on account of 
hemorrhage after having fatigued herself more than usual, picking berries. 
It had stopped before my arrival, and I could not learn that any great 
amount of blood had been lost; but as there was increased excitement I 
bled her, and ordered rest and a Jow diet. Since that time she has had sud- 
den gushes of flooding, sometimes when about her work, and at other times 
when asleep ; occurring much more frequently during the last month, and 
attended with uterine pains, which have repeatedly led her to hastily sum- 
mon her attendants, only to be dismissed after a few hours. I was called 
at 54 0’clock this morning ; learned that she had been taken with pains 
and hemorrhage last evening, and that the waters had been discharged 
about two hours since. She was lying in a puddle of blood, with cloths 
thick about and under the bed saturated with the same vital fluid. She 
was faint, pulse scarcely perceptible at the wrist ; with a dusky, deeply- 
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flushed face ; livid lips; heavy eyes; and cold, doughy skin. Upon ex- 
amination, per vaginam, 1 found my worst anticipations realized—the 
placenta entirely covering the os uteri, which with difficulty admitted 
the finger sufficiently to determine this fact. The contractions of the 
uterus were feeble, attended with weak infantile groans occurring from 
three to five minutes apart, and not attended with any perceptible hemor- 
rhage. Iconsidered her at this time too much exhausted, even if the os 
utert had been sufficiently dilated, to permit the attempt to introduce the 
hand, and deliver by turning ; and much less likely would she have been 
to have borne the forcible dilatation of the uterine mouth. Accordingly 
she was kept perfectly quiet, and stimulants, as diluted alcohol, ammonia, 
&c., were moderately but steadily administered. Her pulse gradually 
improved in strength, and her pains became somewhat more expulsive, 
and at 10, A. M., the os uteri had attained the size of a dollar, and was 
soft and patulous. 1 was now about to commence the operation of turn- 
ing, when a gush of blood, producing temporary faintness, convinced me 
that further delay would be extremely hazardous. Waiting a few mo- 
ments for the faintness to pass away, I passed my left hand, previously 
oiled, into the vagina, and commenced detaching the placenta in the di- 
rection of the right sacro-iliac symphysis. No difficulty was experienced 
in its separation. nor in reaching the feet, except having occasionally to 
wait a short time for the now more frequent contractions of the uterus 
to pass over. The feet were brought down one at a time, and the de- 
livery accomplished at half past 11, A. M., and a very slight loss of 
blood, just sufficient to dampen the cloth at the vulva, has as yet (12, 
noon) occurred. The uterus is contracted into its ball shape in the pel- 
vis, hard and tender. The pulse are scarcely perceptible at the wrist ; 
the skin cold, damp and pale; the countenance sallow and shrunken. 
She complains of great distress under the sternum, occurring in parox- 
ysms, with a constant and at times uncontrollable restlessness. Every 
movement, however slight, is followed by faintness, and occasionally by 
nausea and vomiting. Prescribed perfect rest, with the head low ; free 
circulation of air through the room. Alcohol and chicken broth. 

2 o'clock, P. M.—Have detected no hemorrhage. She is mode- 
rately improved in appearance and feeling. 

3.—Still improving, pulse distinctly perceptible, though very frequent, 
from 150 to 200 the minute. 

4.—Epigastric region bloated full; eructates, bringing up without 
nausea the fluids taken into the stomach unchanged. More restless, evi- 
dently sinking. 

5.—Declining still; pulse imperceptible again; great distress under 
the sternum ; uncontrollable restlessness. 

7.—Has just expired—mind unclouded to the last. 

Remarks.—Having thus given a brief history of this most melancholy 
case, which illustrates one of the most fearful forms of preternatural labor, 
it may not be unprofitable to review it carefully and see whether any 
means were neglected which, had they been used, would have improved 
the prospects of recovery. With regard to the delay in calling medical 
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aid during the night, I can only say it was contrary to my express direc- 
tions about a week previous, when | last saw my patient before the fatal 
19h. My fears were then stated to the family, and they were directed 
not to delay whenever hemorrhage should occur. Living about three 
miles from her, and anticipating what was in reality her condition, though 
| had been unable to determine it by an examination, I felt the necessity 
that probably would exist for decided action whenever uterine contrac- 
tion should really commence. Cases of this character, fortunately, are 
rare; yet when they do happen in the country, more or less time must 
be consumed in obtaining medical aid, for the loss of which, though some- 
times irreparable to the patient, no blame can be attached to the physi- 
cian. The amount of blood lost before my arrival, though it had re- 
duced her to a state of incomplete collapse, had not, in my opinion, at the 
time, rendered the os uteri safely dilatable. Force might have opened a 
passage for the hand, and with sufficient strength delivery might have 
been accomplished ; but would the prospects of the patient have been made 
better? Even had she been so fortunate as to have sustained the first 
shock, would the danger of rupture of the uterus, or of inflammation con- 
sequent on the necessary violence of such a proceeding, have been coun- 
terbalanced by the prospective advantage? It is, I believe, under cir- 
cumstances of this kind—amidst this very complication of difficulties— 
that the plug becomes for a time our sheet anchor ; and though its value is 
here variously estimated by writers on midwifery—being approved by Le 
Roux, John Burns, Dewees, Davis, Francis Ramsbotham, &c., and op- 
posed by Stewart, Gardien, Jas. Hamilton, &c.—yet if it produce but a 
momentary arrest of the current of blood, it affords an opportunity for 
coagulation, Nature’s method of plugging up the bleeding extremities of 
the torn vessels. ‘To effect this, requires but a moment, as the blood, at 
the period of labor, appears to possess in an eminent degree the quality 
of rapidly coagulating, a property which I do not recollect having seen 
noticed, yet of the existence of which I think any one will be convinced 
who introduces his hand into the uterus during flooding, and feels the 
discharged blood coagulating about it with the suddenness and energy of 
spasm. ‘The plug takes advantage of this principle, for as the blood 
comes from vessels y placental cells, according to J. Hamilton) in the 
immediate vicinity of the os tinca. and is poured so directly into the va- 
gina as to afford no opportunity for even the momentary delay requisite 
for coagulation to commence, it supplies this starting point, restraining 
the hemorrhage while the cervix dilates or becomes dilatable ; or for the 
patient, when too much exhausted to permit the operation, to recruit sufli- 
ciently to undergo it. The plug, however, was not used in this case, 
owing to the flooding having ceased before my arrival. She was con- 
stantly watched, and but one small gush of blood took place, and that at 
the very moment when about to commence turning; an operation easily 
performed, and attended with the loss of an unusually small quantity of 
blood. Delivery of the child and secundines having been accomplished, 
precautions were immediately taken to prevent the further draining of an 
already exhausted system. Absolute quiet was enforced, a cloth was ap- 
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plied to the vulva, and retained accurately in its place by a bandage 
round the limbs, and the hand was placed on the naked abdomen, follow- 
ing up the uterus till it contracted itself into a hard ball, and continued 
in that condition for more than two hours. No loss of blood was de- 
tected after delivery, and as the uterus remained hard while the patient 
for a time revived, I felt at rest with regard to further hemorrhage. Yet 
I now believe that my patient died from the loss of blood,* and that the 
quantity that decided her fate, though probably small, was lost after de- 
livery. At the time I reasoned, that if no draining appeared externally, 
and the uterus maintained its ball-like contraction, nothing further could 
he lost to the system, and acted accordingly ; but upon more mature re- 
flection, I am convinced that, even with these precautions, and with the 
fundus and body of the uterus fully contracted, hemorrhage to an 
amount sufficient to destroy life, in one so much reduced, might have 
occurred, from the relaxed vessels of the cervix filling the recently dis- 
tended vagina with coagula, and not a drop necessarily appear at the 
external orifice. It were worse than useless to regret an error or omis- 
sion, if our future practice were not to be improved by it; and it is only 
from a scrutinizing review of the management of such cases as are con- 
stantly falling under our observation, that all that constitutes real expe- 
rience is obtained. He that calls up and examines his unfortunate cases, 
honestly detecting his errors, and fearlessly looking them in the face, 
learns thereby to avoid them in future, and early becomes an experienced 
and skilful practitioner; while he who views such cases as fatal from ne- 
cesssity, the consequence of unblessed means, to be forgotten as soon 
as the grave covers their victiin, will be likely always to have enough to 
forget. The use of the ergot suggested itself to me at the time, but 
owing to its not being at hand, was not used. Considerable time was 
lost in delivering the body and head, which might have been saved had 
this agent been employed, and a more complete contraction of the uterus 
obtained. 

Another idea has been suggested to my mind, and that is, whether 
the patient’s chance would not have been bettered by the entire re- 
moval of the placenta before proceeding to the delivery of the child. 
No hemorrhage occurred during the separation of the portion neces- 
sary for the introduction of the hand, and numerous cases are on record 
showing that frequently all further hemorrhage ceases on the separation 
of the placenta, and that the mother and child are occasionally both 
saved by such an effort of nature. In this country a case occurred to 
Dr. R. S. Kissam, of New York, in which the placenta was thrown off 
and expelled entire from the mother, and in about three minutes after a 
living child followed. Another case also occurred to one of Dr. Fran- 
cis’s students of the South, in which the placenta was expelled about 
an hour previous to the birth of the child ; the mother did well.—( Den- 


man’s Midwifery by Francis, Note, p. 560-61, Ed. 1829.) It is in- 


* It has been suggested to me that there might have been a laceration of the uterus ; but the 
local and general symptoms of the case do not in the least indicate such a state of things. 
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deed almost the only way nature ever can complete the delivery where the 
placenta is implanted centrally over the os uteri, and accordingly the 
history of such cases is not rare. Smellie has recorded three, La Motte 
three, 1. Ramsbotham has given three that came under his own observa- 
tion, and two others communicated by friends. Baudelocque, Perfect, 
Merriman and Barlow each mention a case. Collins, J. Hamilton and 
F. H. Ramsbotham, each have met with two cases, and others are scat- 
tered through the various periodicals.—( Francis H. Ramsbotham, Am. 
Ed., p. 340.) Now, though it would be highly imprudent to wait for 
nature to complete the labor, which she would probably be able only 
occasionally to accomplish, yet, as a general rule, artificial aid is the 
most efficient that imitates most nearly the natural process. While the 
placenta is separating, the patient is in constant and imminent danger ; 
but when once separated, and the labor, whether natural or assisted, is 
progressing, all hemorrhage ceases, and frequently the woman survives, 
though delivery may not be completed in some hours afterwards. In one 
of Collins’s cases it was ‘ascertained that the placenta had been expelled 
the evening before her admission, and separated by a midwife in attend- 
ance.” “She left the Hospital well on the 13th day.”—( Collins’s 
Midwifery, Amer. Ed., p. 57.) The separation of the placenta can 
be easily accomplished by the hand, and when once out of the way the 
labor can certainly be more easily completed either by the ergot or 
by turning. S. A. Cook. 
Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1843. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM.—NO. II. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Tue fundamental opposition of Mesmerism to Phrenology consists in 
the one being a science of Spiritualism ; and the other, Materialism. — It is 
true, some phrenologists profess to disclaim the imputation of materialism, 
and even manifest a degree of impatience lest the stigma which such a 
charge conveys may be fastened on them. The brain, say they, may be 
the material instrument of thought, and its separate parts may be the 
material instruments of separate faculties, and in the vague generality of 
the expression they hope to confound all those who would urge the ob- 
vious bearings of the system, as an objection against it. But phrenology 
is either sense or nonsense. The expression above quoted means either 
something or nothing. If the brain assists the mind in thinking, it must 
be by virtue of certain vital or physical properties which it possesses, con- 
ducive to that effect. If different parts of the brain assist different facul- 
ties of the mind in their exercise, it must be by certain physical or vital 
properties appropriate to each part. Each organ is possessed of a vital or 
physical endowment, distinct and specific, and different from the physical 
or vital endowment of every other organ, which enables the mind to mani- 
fest the corresponding faculty. There is, for instance, a peculiar vital 
or physical endowment—a sort of slate-and-pencil quality—in the organ 
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of calculation; a sort of clock-like quality in the organ of time; a pa- 
tent-balance quality in the organ of weight; neither of which, of itself, 
marks time, or weighs, or calculates, but which respectively assist the 
mind in the estimation of number, time and weight. A different specific 
property enables the mind to judge of the harmony of colors, from that 
which enables it in the organ of tune to feel the harmony of sounds. 
This is what pbrenology amounts to, in its final analysis. To this di- 
lemma would those of its disciples reduce themselves, who seek to escape 
the imputation that matter thinks—a metaphysical assumption contradict- 
ed by the facts of consciousness, coupled with a physiological hypothesis 
at variance with every known principle of physiology: a multiple of 
faculties, where consciousness testifies to but one; a multiple of organs, 
where reason declares there should be but cne, and observation reveals 
but one. It is true, by admission, the mind is a distinct entity; it is 
true, it is an immaterial principle; it is true, in short, that it has the 
power of estimating number, weight, time, tune, color, &c., and that 
these powers, in fact, form part of the very definition of mind; but yet 
there is a mysterious something, nobody knows what, that renders neces+ 
sary the creation of thirty-six or more vital principles or new entities to 
enable these powers to act—that is, to be powers. This new paradox 
is to be incorporated in the second edition of phrenology. And all this 
relates to a part homogeneous in texture, uniform and continuous in struc- 
ture, identical in chemical analysis—a part which the whole analogy of 
nature declares is one, and has but one vital or physical office to perform 
throughout the mass of material particles that compose it. 

Now if the old maxim is true that nothing is formed in vain, we ask 
what need there was of the creation of these separate entities, after the 
creation of the mind and its separate faculties; or what need was there 
of the creation of the mind and its faculties, after the creation of these 
entities? It was not a sufficient violation of the rules of right reasoning, 
to cut up a part of the human body which all the analogy of nature de- 
clares to have the same office to perform throughout every particle com- 
posing it; but unphilosophical as it was, on the supposition that thought 
was an effect of matter, that the brain produced mind, to divide it arbitra- 
rily into parts and assign to each of these parts a mental faculty, there 
was a bare possibility that there might be some principle of convenience 
or necessity, according to which nature chose such an arrangement. But 
the scheme which does this in the first place, and then assigns to the 
mind a distinct existence independent of these organs, and yet incapable 
of acting without them, is so opposite to the fundamental principles of 
all science, so much at variance with that instinctive principle of the hu- 
man mind which impels it ever to diminish the number of causes, that 
nothing but the most overwhelming proofs will ever dispose it to rest 
satisfied with it. It will ask, and ask forever—If the mind exists, and its 
faculties, what need of the organs? If the organs exist, and their spe- 
cific properties, what need of the mind ? ee 

The phrenologist is therefore much too sensitive, who imagines him- 
self to be reproached when called a materialist. When he refers cha- 
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racter to the conformation of the brain; when he considers education of 
value only as it enlarges certain parts of it; when, under the necessary 
laws of material substance, he considers virtue as synonymous with good 
luck, and crime as one with misfortune, any idea he can have of mind, 
as an independent existence possessed of powers and susceptibilities, 
must be a feeble one, and he had better banish it altogether. We there- 
fore beg leave to understand phrenology as understood by Spurzheim. It 
came into the world Materialism, and it will go out of the world Ma- 
terialism. 

That it is impossible to explain the phenomena of Mesmerism by any 
material hypothesis, must appear evident to any one who attentively ex- 
amines the bearings of all the facts. The supposition that they can de- 
pend on any vital or physica! property of nervous tissue, is set at rest at 
once, by the fact of the transmission of the Mesmeric influence where 
there is nonervous channel. ‘The doctrine of a fluid ether, so captivating 
from its apparent simplicity, fails to give a complete account of the 
phenomena. If such a medium exists at all, it exists under the control 
of the mind, and plays but a very subordinate part. Does it comport 
with the doctrine of a fluid, or anything materia!, to be propelled by the 
volition of one individual upon another, when it is unknown to the first 
person to what spot under the canopy of Heaven to direct it. If the 
fluid knows the way itself, it is intelligent, and should be called mind. 
There are facts which seem to insinuate that time as well as space is 
annihilated in the Mesmeric sleep—some astounding, though well-authen- 
ticated statements, of somnambulists foretelling future events, or recalling 
the past with a fidelity which knows no mistake. But what kind of a 
fluid is that which flows forward a century hence, or takes its rise a cen- 
tury behind us? Besides, the old-fashioned objection to materialism still 
holds good against this doctrine of a fluid, viz., the entire want of re- 
semblance between the action of mind and matter. We may unrol elec- 
tricity until we come to magnetism, and from these to light, and thence to 
a fluid ether double refined, and so on, ad infinitum, taking off envelope 
after envelope, without arriving at a single intermediate idea between it 
and thought, to bridge over the interval which separates mind from 
matter. 

But if we suppose this fluid to exist in subordination to mind, and that 
the change in the mind’s relations wrought by magnetism is confined to 
it (viz., the fluid)—a hypothesis maintained by Townsend—we are 
compelled at last to another supposition, more forced than gratuitous. 
This gentleman assigns to every thought in the mind a specific motion in 
the nervous fluid within the brain, which the mind perceives, and makes 
a sign for that idea, as it makes words stand for things. This know- 
ledge comes by intuition. And having by Mesmerism raised the inten- 
sity of this fluid a thousand fold or more, and thus having given rise to a 
new series of nervous motions which are also to stand as signs, but which 
the mind, not being accustomed to, does not understand, he introduces a 
second process of intuition to enable the mind to learn the ideas which 
these new signs stand for. He does not seem to consider that it is just 
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as easy for the mind to learn by intuition the ideas these signs stand for, 
as the signs themselves, in the first place; and, in the second place, to 
call fora second process of intuition to give the mind a knowledge of these 
motions and the ideas they stand for, is making a great demand on the 
generosity of nature. 

Such results as these show the utter futility of attempting to account 
for the operations of the mind by the laws of matter. A theory which 
would generalize the operations of the mind in somnambulism along with 
those in its natural condition, must be founded on an element common to 
both states. Does materialism afford such an element? No. Does 
spiritualism? Yes. We believe that it can be satisfactorily established 
that there is one essential prerequisite to every form of new knowledge 
which enters the mind. This universal antecedent is neither more nor 
less than an act of attention of the mind or agent itself. Nothing is 
more obvious than the fact, than all the internal operations of the mind 
are preceded by an act of attention. It is attention that associates facts 
together and gives rise to memory. It is attention that compares and 
produces judgments. And when any one of the organs of sense fails to 
perforin its office, it is by attending to the sensations of another, that the 
mind supplies its place. The simple and relative suggestion, to which 
Dr. Brown reduces the mental faculties, and the defect in the comparing 
power, by which Dr. Conolly explains the various forms of insanity, are 
dependent on the degree of attention -the mind is capable of exercis- 
ing. In somnambulism the only fact apparent to observation, previous 
to the patient’s seeing through opaque media, is an act of attention ; and, 
what is more to the point, it is evident the greater the effort of attention 
the more perfect is the result. Under the ordinary condition of sensa- 
tion, indeed, the exercise of attention is not so obvious. But when we 
take into consideration the circumstance that there is no connection be- 
tween the physical motions excited on the nerves and the ideas subse- 
quently arising in the mind, the supposition that these physical motions 
are intended merely to fix the attention of the mind, is as reasonable, 
a priort, as any other. 

Some mental philosophers, as Dr. Brown and Cousin, assert, on the 
evidence of consciousness, that the mind must be active in sensation as 
well as in its other operations. If they are correct, this activity consists 
in the power of directing its attention. And we have the evidence of con- 
sciousness that an act of attention precedes every sensitive cognition in 
the mind. Now if we couple this with the last fact in the series reveal- 
ed by observation, viz., a physical modification of a nerve, we have in the 
latter an universal antecedent, and in the former an universal consequent ; 
and we are bound to consider them as cause and effect. A physical 
modification of a nerve, an act of attention, a sensitive cognition, is then 
the order of phenomena in ordinary sensation. T. B.C. 

November 22d, 1843. | 
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Dr. March’s Surgical Clinique, Saturday, November 4, 1848. 
Case 1.—Mrs. D. P. Lupus of nose, with ulceration extending to the 
fauces. This case has been under treatment for some time by local appli- 
cations of nitrate of silver and creosote, which have succeeded in arresting 
the progress of the ulcerations. The hyd. potasse, combined with the 
ext. of conium maculatum, was ordered as a constitutional remedy. 

2.—J. R. P., the patient with a lacerated arm, was presented for the 
last time, the ulcers being nearly healed. 

3.—The infant of Mr. J. V. A., last Saturday operated on for hare- 
lip, was to-day brought forward. Union by the first intention has taken 
place, improving the appearance of the lip in a great degree. 

4.—P.M. Chronic ophthalmia, with considerable opacity of cornea. 
The patient stated that the opacity was slowly improving. Mercurials 
were advised, with a view of promoting its further absorption. 

5.—Infant of M. S., et. 8 months, was brought forward with talipes 
varus of both feet. An operation for the cure of the deformity was per- 
formed upon the left, by dividing the tendo-Achillis and the contracted 
margin of the plantar aponeurosis. ‘The principles of treatment were 
explained. 

6.—S. W., the gentleman upon whose left eye the operation for 
strabismus was done last Saturday. ‘The operation has been perfectly 
successful. Some fungous granulations required touching with nit. argent. 

7.—J. L., et. 22, came forward for the relief of a deformity of the 
lower lip caused by ulceration. An operation similar to that required in 
hare-lip was performed, by removing sufficient to reduce the gap to the 
shape of the letter V. The cut margins were united by two sutures. 

8.—T. P. Q., zt. 40 vears. This patient had a vascular tumor, ot 
an aneurism by anastomosis, upon the chin, projecting about three fourths 
of an inch. ‘The sub-meatal arteries were greatly enlarged, as were also 
all of the arteries in its neighborhood. The whole tumor pulsated quite 
strongly, but all pulsation could be stopped by firm pressure around it. It 
was first discovered fourteen years ago. Dr. March proceeded to extir- 
pate it by making a vertical incision through the integuments, and the dis- 
eased erectile tissue was rapidly dissected away. Several large arteries 
were divided, but the hemorrhage was controlled by the fingers of assist- 
ants till ligatures could be applied. Ten arteries required ligatures. To 
guard against the re-appearance of the disease, it was thought advisable to 
make the wound heal by suppuration and granulation. It was accord- 
ingly stuffed with lint, and dressed by compresses and roller. 


Saturday, November 11, 1843.—Case 1.—Infant of M. S., last 
week wee on for talipes. Much improved. Dressed. 

2.—E. S., from Troy. Three weeks since received a cut near the 
ankle. It was treated as a simple cut, but has never united, while there 
has been a constant discharge of a limpid fluid. It does not communi- 
cate with the cavity of the joint, nor with the sheath of any tendon; 
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the discharge was considered by Dr. March to proceed from the open 
mouth of a lymphatic which communicated with the ulcer. For its cure 
he advised that the ulcer should be included within two semi-elliptical in- 
cisions and removed; the wound could then be united by the first 
intention. 

3.—On Wednesday of this week Mr. L. K., of Essex Co., xt. 35 

, was operated upon before the class, for the removal of a tumor 

in the abdominal walls, which was found in the sheath beneath the 
rectus muscle ; it was reached by cutting through the entire thickness of 
one of its bellies. It was about as large as a large chestnut, and was 
seated directly upon the trunk of a nerve, which accounted for the intense 

in the patient experienced from motion of the abdominal muscles. 
The wound was to-day dressed. It has nearly all united by the first 
intention. 

4.—E. McG.’s infant was operated on for club-foot by dividing the 
tendo-Achillis and plantar aponeurosis. | 

5.—Mr. J. L., upon whom the operation for the relief of a defect in 
lower lip was performed last Saturday, came forward to show the result. 
It united by the first intention, and greatly improves his appearance. 

6.—R. C., et. 16 years, from Madison Co. Immense lumbar ab- 
scess, which first made its appearance about a year since, although the 
patient has complained of pain in the loins for a number of years. He 
now appears to enjoy most excellent health, notwithstanding he is carry- 
ing about with him two or three quarts of pus. The management of 
such cases was explained by Dr. March. 

7.—B. U., zt. 58 years. Organic disease of the heart. The symp- 
toms presented by this patient were very clearly explained by Professor 
McNaughton, who brought forward the case. J. B. B. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1843. 


Obstetric Auscultation.*—The Messrs. Langley, of New York, with 
their accustomed energy, have provided medical readers with a fine edition 
of a good English book, which should find a ready sale. It is a methodical 
treatise on Obstetric Auscultation, by Evory Kennedy, M.D.—a name 
quite familiar to those who read the professional writings of Europeans. 

There is perhaps no better mode of pointing out the objects of the au- 
thor, than by a simple catalogue of the topics discussed ; which are: First 
—the evidences of pregnancy, viz., tangible evidences, visible evidences, 


* Observations on Obstetric Auscultation, with an analysis of the evidences of pregnancy ; and an 
inquiry into the proofs of the life and death of the fetus in utero. By Evory Kennedy, M.D. With 
an Appendix, containing Legal Notes, by John Smith, Esq., Barrister at Law. With notes and ad- 
ustrasions, by Isaac E. Taylor, M.D. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 12mo., pp. 
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audible evidences. Then follows a dissertation on compound preg: 
nancy, complicated, pseudo, ideal and premeditated pseudo pregnancy. 

An essential portion of the publication embraces an inquiry into the 
proofs of the life and death of the foetus in utero. Many notes have 
been introduced by the American editor, Dr. I. E. Taylor, the value of 
which can only be understood by taking them in connection with the text. 
An appendix contains a series of legal notes by a gentleman of the bar, 
which is the poorest part of the whole. If Mr. Smith had given us a 
little information in regard to the laws against infanticide, &c., of the seve- 
ral States, he would have conferred a greater favor. Very few persons in 
this country, out of the profession from which he hails, care anything 
about the administration of the criminal law of Great Britain, or the de- 
cisions of tribunals there, unless they have a direct bearing upon those of 
the United States, or are cited for the purpose of showing the progress of 
legislation in matters of life and death, from an early period in European 
history. The idea of an appendix touching the criminal law, was excel- 
lent, but the execution of the plan in this instance is, in our humble es- 
timation, a failure. It neither clears up obscurities, nor defines points es- 
sential to be understood by those for whom it was purposely designed. 

Stethoscopic explorations have given the physician immense advantages 
in studying the true nature of many diseases; and it is the glory of this 
age to have made discoveries by the simple instrument, the stethoscope, 
which reveal secrets that were supposed by a former race of philosophers 
to be forever beyond the reach of man. By the stethoscope it may be 
positively determined whether pregnancy exists. Now this fact alone, 
under some circumstances, is of incalculable importance. One who is 
experienced in auscultation, may also detect the actual state of the fetus, 
and decide the question of its life or death; and this, too, is a modern 
achievement greatly to be prized. 

With this treatise, which Dr. rym has made plain and comprehen- 
sible, we can acquire a branch of knowledge that cannot be omitted by 
the practitioner with any show of propriety. The plates, well drawn, 
are to the student, what charts are to a navigator—indispensable guides. 


American Journal of Pharmacy.—On taking up the October No. of 
this periodical, we were reminded of the satisfaction derived from the pe- 
rusal of a previous one. We fear that the merits of the Journal are not 
sufficiently appreciated, and take the liberty, therefore, of reminding the 
profession that there is an intrinsic value in this publication which ren- 
ders it worthy of extensive patronage. It may have a wider range of cir- 
culation than supposed, though the number especially interested in the 
subjects upon which it discourses must be far less than those who aid and 
assist journals of a more miscellaneous or literary character. 

Druggists and apothecaries—a numerous body in this country—should 
to a man take the American Journal of Pharmacy. If they would, it 
would have a direct tendency to elevate thecraft. {[t would provide them, 
atregular periods, with a knowledge of the discoveries and improvements 
in their own branch of business, while it would create an appetite for re- 
search, and secure greater accuracy in compounding medicines and put- 
ting up prescriptions. It would exert another much needed influence. 
By the diffusion of pharmaceutic knowledge, nostrums would be brought 
down to their true level, and not be suffered to disgrace the shelves and 
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ware houses of so many establishments. As it is, death is sold in sealed 
bottles at an enormous profit, by those who should give a higher example 
of honesty and intelligence in trade. 


Stearine.—Common lard, in modern times, passes through such a va- 
riety of formations in the hands of foreign and domestic manufacturers, 
that it is quite difficult to decide, always, whether we have a new article 
with an old name, or an old acquaintance with a fresh one just coined 
from a Greek Lexicon. It goes oui io France in barrels, packed at Cin- 
cinnati, and comes back in Florence flasks, the purest of olive oil; or, re- 
turning from London, nicely labelled in China boxes, it is bear’s grease, 
fresh from the ursa major regions of inhospitable Russia. In Boston it un- 
dergoes a variety of scientilic squeezings—and when the press is unlock- 
ed, the purchaser may have almost anything he calls for; viz., stearine, for 
frying cakes, or shortening for pies, deprived of all its oleaginous proper- 
ties, which unnaturally fattened our forefathers, till they were sleek and 
slippery. Or, should he prefer spermaceti, there it is—cheaper than it 
can be extracted from whales. If spindles are to be oiled, or steamboats 
and locomotives are creaking from iriction, nothing has been discovered 
equal to it for machinery. 1t is neither too hot nor toocold; is always soft, 
and yet sufliciently hard. It is fitted jor all seasons, like the Irishman’s 
mittens—which were warm and dry when they were wet and cold. 

To be serious, however, stcarine is announced to be infinitely superior, 
in culinary economy, to lard as it is ordinarily used. Is it so, or not ? 
This is a question thatcan be answered better when consumers know more 
about it. From aslight opportunity for observation, we are justified in saying 
that stearine is a delicate article—and on account of being deprived of ma- 
terials that had better be burned than taken into the stomach, it must be 
preferable to the unmanufactured animal fat. If there is nothiug of im- 
portance in the looks of a thing, there may be in the taste, and it is certain 
that stearine does not have that rancid flavor which is a common property 
of lard after having been packed a few months, unless extraordinary exer- 
tions are observed, in this variable climate, to keep it from atmospheric 
influences. 

Mr. H. R. Coburn, India st., in this city, seems to have outstript all others 
in the preparation of the stearine ; since his has the whiteness of snow, and 
effectually resists any chemical changes, even in an exposed condition, un- 
der any modifications of climate. Those who have made trial of it, are loud- 
est in its praise, and on the whole, we cannot resist the conviction that the 
discovery of a method of extracting the oil from lard, will prove to be of 
real value to mankind. 

If our medical friends would have the kindness to note their observa- 
tions upon the effects of stearine, as a food, and forward them for publi- 
cation, they would confer an essential favor. 


Darimouth College.—A recently-published catalogue of this old and 
venerable institution, shows that the character of its medical department 
is still maintained in pristine vigor. It has been the good fortune of that 
school to have furnished a large number of very eminent medical men— 
the best evidence that could be adduced of the faithfulness of the faculty, 
The Hanover institution, it will be recollected, was the creation of the 
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late distinguished Dr. Nathan Smith, and from the period of its organiza- 
tion to the present day, there has been an annual uninterrupted course of 
medical lectures, alike satisfactory to the medical public and honorable to 
the College. 


Widows and Orphans of Medical Men.—A short time since a dinner 
was given at the American Hotel by the New York Society for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of medical men. How honorable it would be 
for the physicians of Boston to fix upon some scheme for providing for 
the necessities of the same class of unfortunate sufferers in this city. The 
number is doubtless not as large as in New York, but that there are such 
persons here very deserving of charitable assistance, cannot be denied. If 
experience shows that the readiest way of getting at the pocket is by the 
stimulus of a dinner, how easily a good act might be accomplished in that 
way, that would make many now cheerless hearths, bright and comforta- 
ble through the inclemencies of the coming winter. 


Encouragement of Medical Science.—In the doings of the celebrated 
British Association, it is recorded that certain sums of money are annu- 
ally appropriated for the encouragement of scientific investigation—ac- 
cording to the importance of the subject, it is inferred. Now at the very 
last meeting, the past summer, £1207 was awarded on behalf of mathe- 
matics and physics—but chemistry has only £30! Mechanics, £250, and 
medicine, £10! This shows the little interest manifested in the progress 
of this essential department of human knowledge. In a word, the Asso- 
ciation care nothing about the progress of medicine, whether it is forward 
or backward, an assertion which the ten-pounds premium fully establishes. 

If as many heresies have found favor in England, as are patronized by 
the people in the United States, in medicine, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that the Council withheld the pecuniary encouragement within its power 
to bestow. Although that kingdom has its multitude of unprincipled 
quacks, it also has a great many physicians of the highest order in medi- 
cal attainments, who give character to a profession that is in a measure 
disgraced and undervalued in consequence of the rude pretensions and 
impositions of those, in all civilized countries, who are neither learned, 
skilful or honest. 


Delaware Medical Society.—The stated annual meeting of the Dela- 
ware Medical Society was held in Dover on Tuesday the 7th inst. On 
motion of Dr. Ridgely, Gove Salisbury, M.D., of Dover, was duly elected 
a member of the Society. On motion of Dr. Perkins, Wm. Hamilton, 
M.D., of Cantwell’s Bridge, was duly elected a member. On motion 
of Dr. Ridgely, John Merrit, M.D., of Middletown, was unanimously 
elected a member. The above gentlemen having presented their diplo- 
mas, obtained license to practise medicine and surgery. 

On motion the Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were duly elected :—James 
Couper, M.D., President ; Wm. W. Morris, M.D., Vice President ; John 
D. Perkins, M.D., Treasurer; Wm. Cummins, M.D., Secretary. 

Censors for New Castle County.--Lewis P. Bush, M.D., R. R. Porter, 
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M.D. For Kent County.—Isaac Jump, M.D. For Sussex County.— 
Wm. W. Stuart, M.D. 

Board of Examiners for New Castle County.—Drs. Askew, Porter, 
Bush, Hamilton and Merrit. For Kent County.—-Drs. Perkins, Cummins, 
Morris, Jump and Ridgely. For Sussex County.—Drs. Dingle, Maull, 
Derickson, Wolf and Stuart. 


Visit of the Grand Duke Michel’s Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—On 
Tuesday Dr. Wylie, the immediate physician to his Serene Highness the 
Grand Duke Michel, paid an especial visit to Guy’s Hospital, for the pur- 

se of inspecting that establishment. He was received by Charles Aston 
sad Esq. and Edward Cock, Esq., two of the principal surgeons, and 
was by these gentlemen conducted over the different wards and various 
domestic offices of the Hospital, and expressed his great approbation at the 
orderly and regular management which was visible throughout the whole 
of the arrangements, and the studied comfort displayed towards the suffer- 
ing patients, whom casualty had reduced to become inmates. After going 
over the Hospital, Dr. Wylie inspected the anatomical theatre and mu- 
seum, and much admired the numerous models and casts of the compli- 
cated economy of the human frame which are there displayed, the ma- 
jority of which are the labors of Joseph Town, Esq., the surgical model- 
ed to the Hospital. Upwards of two hours were occupied in the inspec- 
tion, at the close of which Dr. Wylie expressed his intention of again 
visiting the establishment previous to his departure for Russia, on the re- 
turn of his imperial master.— London Paper. 


On the Employment of Belladonna in the Treatment of Phimosis and 
Paraphimosis. By M. De Micnot.—M. De Mignot having derived bene- 
fit from the application of an ointment of belladonna in cases of phimosis 
and paraphimosis, recommends its employment in every case before hav- 
ing recourse to the knife. The ointment is made in the proportion of 
twelve grains of the extract of belladonna to thirty grains of simple cerate, 
and with this the prepuce is rubbed every hour. The dilating power of 
the belladonna soon begins to act, and in many cases an operation may be 
avoided. When the inflammation is violent, and the pain intense, he re- 
commends to add a little opium and mucilage of quince seeds.— L’Ez- 
perience. 


New Books receivep.—Nature and Treatment of Stomach and Renal Dis- 
eases, by Dr. Prout.—A Practical Manual of the Diseases of the Heart and 
Great Vessels.—Practical Medicine, illustrated by cases of the most important 
diseases, by Dr. Galt. 


To Conresponpents.—A letter from Baltimore, Dr. Hubbard’s case of Re- 
tained Placenta, and Remarks on Quackery, will have early attention. 


Marriep,—In Cohasset, Dr. Daniel Clarke, of Mount Blanc, Mich., to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. Jacob Flint, of C. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Nov. 18, 33.—Males, 1¢—Females, 17. Stillborn, 4. 
Of consumption, 5—hip complaint, 1—dropsy on the liver, ]—infantile, 2—lung fever, 4—ty- 
phus fever, 3—abscess, 1—measles, 3—inflammation on the lungs, 2—debility, 1—dropsy on the 
brain, 2—throat distemper, 1—apoplexy, 1—morbid irritation, 1—spasms, 1—disease of the brain, 1— 
cancer of the breast, 1—pleurisy fever, 1. 
Under 5 years, 14—between 5 and 20 years, 5—between 20 and 60 years, 12—over 60 years, 2, 
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Tartar Emetic in Tardy Labor. By Davin Gitzert, M.D., Gettys. 
burg, Pa.—We are frequently called to cases in which labor has com- 
menced, but the progress is slow, both on account of the insufficiency of 
the uterine contractions and rigidity of the os tince. These cases are 
most frequently found to occur in patients of tense fibre, and rather robust 
constitutions. Bleeding produces some relaxation, but rarely hastens the 
labor ; since, in most instances, it does not add anything to the vigor of 
the pains. Several years ago, while in attendance upon such a case, wish- 
ing to expedite the labor, I felt a very strong desire to administer the secale 
cornutum, but was prevented by reflecting upon the well-ascertained ef- 
fects of that powerful agent under such circumstances. The question 
whether some other article of the materia medica might not be advantage- 
ously exhibited, then presented itself to me. Relaxation of the os uteri 
and expulsive contractions, were the principal desiderata. Emesis in the 
commencement is always looked upon as.a symptom of speedy labor ; ergot 
also produces nausea, and frequently vomiting. In evacuating the sto- 
mach, the diaphragm, abdominal muscles, &c., are called into violent ac- 
tion: these same muscles aid the uterus in its expulsive efforts; hence 
emesis may be looked upon as a powerful means of exciting labor and pro- 
ducing efficient expulsive contractions of the uterus, because the same set 
of associated organs are in action; and such is the sympathy between the 
stomach and uterus, that contractile efforts are easily transferred from the 
former to the latter, the more especially since the uterus is about to take 
on such action of its own accord. Again, while emesis excites, and is ac- 
complished in part by the associated contractions of the muscles constitut- 
ing the abdominal parietes, it also produces relaxation of the other parts 
of the system, and of none more certainly than the os uteri, under these 
particular circumstances. Reasoning thus, I was induced to make a trial 
of tartrate of antimony and potass, in doses of half a grain the first portion, 
and then a quarter of a grain every fifteen minutes, until emesis; and as 
soon as retching commenced, the uterine contractions strengthened, and 
the labor terminated speedily. I have frequently used the tartar emetic 
since, and always with the most satisfactory results. 

I was not then aware that this remedy had been used by Ramsbotham, 
who, speaking of rigidity of the os uteri, says that “antimony, in doses 
sufficient to keep up a feeling of nausea, has been exhibited in those cases 
with marked effect.".—N. Y. Journal of Medicine. 


Extirpation of the Salivary Glands in Animals. By M. Bupce.—In 
his researches on the saliva, M. Budge constantly found that fluid alka- 
line, before as well as after a repast. This alkaline reaction was found to 
exist in animals even after a prolonged fast. To ascertain what effect the 
salivary glands had on the alkalinity of the buccal secretions, M. Budge 
extirpated the whole of the salivary glands of a dog, viz. the parotids, 
submaxillary, and sublingual glands of both sides. The dog survived the 
operation, but the buccal secretions were constantly found alkaline. When 
the dog was killed at the end of a month, the fluid of the stomach was 
found slightly acid. The same operation was repeated in a rabbit, and 


with the same success,—the buccal secretions remained alkaline.—Medi- 
cinische Zeitung. 
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